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NOTES ON THE TTNIVERSAX EXPOSITION 
OF FINE AB-TS IN PARIS. 

Paeis, Not. 20, 1855. 

Messes. Editors. — The Great Exhibition 
closed and prizes awarded, a review of 
some of the works exposed, with the se- 
lections of the jury, may not be unaccep- 
table to your readers ; but, as each pair of 
eyes look through the bias of one mental 
organization, individual opinion at the best 
has only a partial value; yet, as in the 
aggregate record we cull truths, I venture 
to say my say. 

Such an array of pictures and statues re- 
presenting the minds and educational pecu- 
liarities of all civilized nations, gathered 
side by side for comparison, presented an 
occasion which may never occur again for 
this generation; and, as all living artists 
had the privilege of selecting from the 
works of their lives, the competition at first 
thought seemed a fair one. To the curious 
in national development, much was sug- 
gested and unfolded, while habits of thought, 
idiosynorasies, and extent of attainment, 
were an interesting investigation. So many 
points however are fo be considered in 
estimating a work of Art, it is difficult to 
establish standards, or even determine 
canons. But in attempting to classify the 
preponderate qualities of excellence, I would 
place the schools or nations in the follow- 
ing order — French, Belgian, Prussian (in- 
cluding Norway and Denmark), English, 
Austrian, Italian, Swiss, Spanish, and mis- 
cellaneous. The American I do not include, 
as we had no proper representation from 
our artists, the pictures exhibited being all 
minor works, (with the exception of Mr. 
May's fine picture), and by residents in 
Paris. Gould our landscapists have sent 
their best productions, they would have 
compared favorably with the prize-takers 
of Europe, as there was nothing exhibited 
more fresh and peculiarly national than the 
works of Durand,Kensett, Church, Casilear, 
Oropsey, and other younger men. While 
the best heads of Page, Elliott, Baker, 
Huntington, Grey, and others, would have 
stood favorable comparison with those of 
any nation, and Mount's- originality would 
have won a large parish of admirers. 

Pictorial art may be divided into four 
great divisions — The Epic, or elevated 
teaching; the Ideal; the Instructive; the 
InformiugandEntertaining, whose universal 
language is the Technical. Under the first 
head 1 would class such artists as Kaul- 
bach, Cornelius, Ary Scheffer, Gerome; 
under the second, Turner and Delacroix; 
under the third, Horace Vernet, Gallais, 
Ohas. Muller, and all painters of fact in hu- 
manity, or views in landscape; and under 
the' fourth, works of genre and landscape 
compositions. Nine-tenths of the Exhibi- 
tion was composed of the last category, 
whose principal aim seemed the rendering 
of some picturesque effect, and the mastery 
of technical difficulties, setting aside some 
dozen men who alone aim at high Art in 
its true sense. Theme, with most of the 
others, seems of small consideration, or is 
but a hook on which to hang their still. 
The mission of Art is, in a great measure, 
ignored. To arrest the eye with palette 
tricks, and excite wonder over manipula- 
tion, on first viewing the thousand can- 



vases, strnck one as the predominant mo- 
tive impelling artists of all schools. These 
studio qualities seen, the eye sought almost 
in vain for sentiment which touched the 
heart, and roused the mind into healthy 
suggestive reflection. A few pictures here 
and there were all that gratified, this hungry 
need. Descending in the scale of Art- 
requisition, and seeking for abstract beauty 
of form, it was as rare as the first excel- 
lence. But, in the domain of the real and 
characteristic, there was a great display of 
perception, with careful, truthful rendering. 
Here, among the first in the French school 
is Meissonier, with his small panels ; Comte, 
Bida, in crayon drawings of oriental sub- 
jects; Hebert and Kobert Fleury ; Leys 
and Hamman of Belgium ; Knaus and Tide- 
man of DQsseldorf ; Leslie, Webster, and 
Mnlready of England, with others of each 
nation in lesser degree. Then come the 
palette men, such as Decamps, Isabey (al- 
though the first has raised himself into the 
region of high Art by his powerful crayon 
drawings of the Story of Sampson), Cou- 
ture, their admirers and imitators, down to 
the men with whom pigment and touch is 
all-important. 

The foreign Art with which we are most 
acquainted in America is the English, 
through their engravings; and, in New 
York, the Dusseldorf school by the exhibi- 
tion of their works. Of the men compos- 
ing this latter school, far better examples 
have been sent to the United States than 
were exhibited in Paris. But the English 
did not seem fairly represented, especially 
in landscape. What is first apparent in 
contrasting their school with continental 
Art,_is a technical deficiency. The most 
striking qualities in the works sent across 
the channel being thinness in substance, a 
faded, weak, meagre chiaroscuro, crude, 
chalky, and undetermined in color, without 
vigor of treatment or tone. This prevalent 
manner arises, in a great measure, from 
painting on smooth canvases and light 
grounds in thin transparent color with 
sable brushes. Often elaborate in execu- 
tion, with great attention to detail, stuffs, 
and surfaces, they yet lack solidity, strength 
of relief, texture, and vigorous reality. 
Their light key arises, doubtless, in some 
measure, from the smoky, dense atmosphere 
of London in which they are painted, giv- 
ing them an apparent tone that is lost 
under a clear, sharp sky, while a paucity of 
light admitted to their stodio3 aggravates 
the fault. The French and Belgians, on 
the other hand, paint by a large window, 
in a flood of light compelling a lower key 
of color, with more vigor of chiaroscuro. 
Their use of grained canvas and bristle 
brushes, gives a full touch, more varied 
texture, and boldness of execution. Such 
pictures must always lose, however, when 
hung in a partially lighted room ; so that 
a mean between the two manners is de- 
sirable. If the English pictures appear 
weak and timid beside these, the Dussel- 
dorf works look cold, heavy and repulsive 
in hue, having no claim to color, or even 
attractive effect. In most instances, they 
require to be scrutinized at microscope 
distance to appreciate their skill and labor, 
composition of light and dark, as a whole, 
being so overlooked as scarcely to arrest 
you in a large collection of promiscuous 
works. Achenbach's principal picture is 
an illustration of their beauties and blem- 



ishes. A sea storm with boats making 
harbor — a jetty and 'light-house, against 
which the sea is dashing with a fury I 
never saw represented on canvas before — 
a truthfulness of subtle delicate circum- 
stance perfectly marvellous. Yet in scan- 
ning the gallery, I had passed this picture 
many times without noticing it — so unfor- 
tunately does it want balance and general 
effect. The sublimity of a storm doss not 
pervade the whole work, and it is only 
when you stand two or three feet removed 
and note an individual wave, the reflec- 
tions on soaken planks, gleams of light 
through crevices, and minor truthful inci- 
dents in detail, that its merit is acknow- 
ledged. So, a small moonlight by him, in 
its oneness, is inky, unatmospheric, and 
disagreeable ; yet, when examined, sur- 
prises you for fragmentary truth. Most 
of the Diisseldorf landscapes exhibited, 
with the exception of Glide's, while admira- 
bly drawn and carefully studied, lack the 
vitality and soul of nature; their atmos- 
phere is unbreatheable, their cloud-forms 
positive substances and not vapor, their 
aerial gradations untrue in color, and their 
key generally, low, black, and monotonous, 
while all seem painted by the same hand, 
and almost thought by the same mind ; 
such a Procrustean influence overshadows 
the school. It is an axiom in Art, that 
there is but one true way of representing 
by pigments, an object which the eye 
beholds. It becomes a question of great 
importance, therefore, to the artist (though 
of little note to the public), which is the 
true way ? Who comes nearest to it? and 
this nut it is, which so many living artists 
seem to be hammering at, lustily pummel- 
ling their lives away for the ignis fatuus 
kernel. No one has yet so cracked the 
stubborn rind that the fraternity in har- 
monious chorus cry out, Eureka ! Among 
the French, who are the most assiduous 
pigmentisers, Decamps leads off, perhaps, 
the largest set of admirers. But, after all, 
what do most of his early pictures express. 
Detached truths of insignificant things— 
a fragment of wall, the edge of a fountain, 
an oriental butcher's stall, where the eye 
is focused on the disgusting faithfulness 
of some refuse of shambles, or monkeys 
engaged in human avocations — yet, these 
individual truths are obtained at the 
sacrifice of higher and better circum- 
stance. His landscapes, though beautiful 
in parts, have the same discrepancies, 
eccentricities of effect, caprices of treat- 
ment, while they please here and there 
for local color, or refinement of tone ; 
they antagonize with ideas of propriety, are 
deficient in realism or adherence to arbi- 
trary laws in light and shadow and a con- 
sistent whole. The tendency of such 
works, therefore, is to vitiate the standard, 
and pervert the aim and high purposes of 
Art, making the means, not the end, the 
language, not the theme, of major impor- 
tance. This, one the more regrets, as 
some of Decamp's late cartoons show his 
capacity as an intellectual artist, while his 
Turkish school is full of earnest, varied 
human character. What Decamps does 
for easel pictures, Delacroix in a different 
manner attempts on a large scale, namely, 
to catch and hold in glittering bondage 
the eye of the multitude. One, with little 
trowels, baking, scraping, and other hocus 
pocus, calls forth amazed gapings — ho's - 
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ah's ! " c'est jxs's /" ftora dilettanti who con- 
jecture and wonder over his tones and 
mysteries; the other with sweeping brush 
and extended register of palette, fumes, 
frets and flourishes by the yard, producing 
vast, brilliant incoherencies — wonderful as 
nightmares of varied color — impressive to 
erratic imaginations, doubtless — but, being 
utterly devoid of form, classical or charac- 
teristic, it is a manner likely to produce 
great mischief among a people clamorous 
for novelty, and will have a most perni- 
cious tendency over young minds. To be 
taught that such scenic bewilderment of 
line, combination, and hue is high Art, must 
be to the neophyte, the most disastrous of 
mirages. That it requires great talent, a 
vigorous, original organization to produce 
such works, all will admit; bat the glare 
of fever, the frenzy of unrest is so manifest, 
a mind of healthy tone must turn away 
from such endeavor with sadness and 
regret. Of Couture, and his manner, 
so much has been written, I will only 
remark that his' "Decadence," in the 
great salle, while exceedingly harmo- 
nious in tone, appears like a splendid 
sketch, vigorous in execution, and masterly 
in drawing, hut of doubtful moral teach- 
ing, being an exaggerated orgy; perhaps, 
as illustrative of 1855, as Anno Domini, 
1; but if ever so* true, what right-mind- 
ed man or woman would like to stand and 
contemplate such a besotten company, and 
what reform will it engender, seen on can- 
vas? As the story is depicted, where is 
the moral sequence? There certainly is no 
Nemesis in the two posture-making indi- 
viduals in the corner, whose regard it is so 
difficult to interpret, and whose vagueness 
of expression begets a query, if they are 
envying the tippler, or if they have come in 
without ticket of invitation. Oouture's 
* t Falcon Boy " is painted with great vigor 
of brush; the flesh is fresh and true, but 
the effect of the whole forced and conven- 
tional. One of far higher and truer en- 
deavor than these, is Hebert t whose "Kiss 
of Judas," and the "Malaria," in the 
Luxembourg, his " Orecenza," and the 
" Daughters of Alvito," in the past exhibi- 
tion, evince an intensity of sentiment, 
careful honesty of treatment and quiet 
color, unsurpassed. Elected Pensioner at 
Eome in 1839, he is yet young with a 
splendid future before him. 

T. P. Rossitee. 



INFANT BEAUTY. 
Bright be the skies that cover tbee, 
Child of the sunny brow — 

Bright as the dream fluDg over thee 

Ay all that meets thee now. 
Thy heart is beating joyously, 

Thy voice is like a bird's, 
And sweetly breaks the melody 

Of thy imperfect words. 
I know no fount that gushes out 
So gladly as thy tiny shout. 

I would that thou might'st ever be 

As beautiful as now — 
That time might ever leave as free 

Thy yet unwritten brow— 
I would life were " al! poetry," 

To gentle measure set; 
That nought but chastened melody 

Might stain thine eye of Jet, 
Nor one discordant note be spoken, 
Till God the cunning harp hath broken. 

N. P. Willis. 



FOREIGN ART GOSSIP. 

The chief feature about the list of awards 
made to our English artists by the Parts Jurors 
is the number and importance of what are 
described as the " names withdrawn from com- 
petition," Among these we find some of the 
chief members of the Royal Academy, — Sirs C. 
Eastlake and W. Ross, and Messrs. Baily, 
Mulready, Maclise, Creswick, Redgrave, Her- 
bert, Gibson, Dyce. As we said last week, on 
printing the list of the JSstafette, the preliminary 
rumors were far wide of the marks. The 
following are the awards as announced : — 
Large Gold Medal: Sir E. Landseer, R.A. — • 
First Class Gold Medals .- F. Grant, R.A. ; Sir 
J. W. Gordon, R.A.; C. R. Leslie, R.A. ; C. 
Stanfield, R.A. ; G. Cattermole ; R. Thorburn, 
RA. ; J. H. Robinson. — Second Glass Gold 
Medals ; E. M. Ward, R.A. ; D. Roberts, RA. ; 
W.E. Frith, R.A.; T. Webster, R.A. ; J. E. 
Millais, A.RA. ; F. Tayler ; L. Haghe ; S. 
Cousins, A.R.A. — Third Class Gold Medals : 
R. Ansdell ; W. Hunt (water-colors) ; G. T. 
Doo; P. F. Poole, A.R.A. ; John Thompson ; 
F. Y. Hurlstone ; D. Macnee, R.S.A. — Honor- 
able Mention, : F. W. Topham ; H. Warren ; 

E. H. Wehnert; J. Wilson, Jun. ; J. Cross; 

F. Goodall, A.R.A. ; E. H. Corbould ; E. W. 
Cooke : F. Danby, A.R.A. ; A. Elmore, A.R.A. ; 
J. D. 'Harding; J.Holland; J. C. Horsley, 
A.R.A. ; R. J. Lane, A.E.R.A. ; J.Nash; J. 
N. Paton ; J. Phillip ; John Pye ; L. Stocks, 
ARA. ; E.Stone; H. Tj Wells— The follow- 
ing architects have received either medals or 
honorable mention : Sir C. Barry, R.A. (grand 
medal) ; J. C. Cockerell, R.A. ; Owen Jones ; 
T. L. Donaldson; P. Hardwick, R.A. ; G. 
Scott, A.R.A. ; E. Falkenar; T. Hamilton, of 
Edinburgh; Decimus Burton; G. Fowler; 
Thomas Wyatt; T. Allom ; Digby Wyatt ; R. 
Kendall ; H. Shaw. 

Now that the awards are made, it is felt how 
mischievous to English Art — to its rank in 
European opinion as a school, as well as to the 
separate interests of the individual artists- 1 — was 
that unconquerable apathy which met the 
scheme in the beginning. Few artists gave 
themselves any trouble in the matter. We do 
not know of one who was really zealous. 
Hardly one in ten gave the Committee the 
assistance of his taste and knowledge. Pictures 
and models were obtained anyhow and any- 
where. And they were huddled away to Paris, 
often without the consent, sometimes without 
the knowledge, of painter or sculptor. In some 
cases (notab'ly in one case) the pictures had 
suffered damage by time, by damp, by exposure. 
Yet the artist had no opportunity of rejecting or 
retouching his work before it' was hung up in 
the face of Europe, and in contrast with can- 
vases preserved with a sort of religious care. 
We know of one R.A. who was so disgusted 
with the dull, spotty, and opaque surface of a 
picture which twenty years ago — when he last 
saw it — bad been full of light and of brilliant 
colors, that he took out his pencil to write on it 
"damaged." It was the chief work by which 
he was represented. After all and more than 
reasonable allowance for and acknowledgment 
of the inadequate representation of English 
Art on the occasion, we have found it difficult 
— indeed impossible — to determine on what 
principle these prizes have been awarded. 
Take Sculpture, for example. IE the award be 
assumed to rest upon the positive merit of the 
works then and there exhibited, surely the 
Sculpture made as good a show and deserved 
recognition as much as the Architectural Draw- 
ings, — and yet we see a long list of the names 
of architects so distinguished, while there is not 
one prize awarded to our sculptors, although 
amongst them were our Professor, Sir R. West- 
macott, Messrs. Baily, Gibson, Foley, M'Dowall, 
Marshall, Bell and others. If, again, the awards 
were made on reputation and European fame, 
how is it that English sculptors have been 



entirely ignored? There is a mystery in this 
which we cannot fathom : it smacks strongly 
of intentional slight, and therefore of injustice. 
This, and all it suggests, applies to the award 
of the Jurors ; hut there is another point which 
concerns the English artists themselves, about 
which we are just as much puzzled. "What is 
the meaning of the long list of artists who pro- 
fessedly withdrew from the competition ? What 
does this mean? When did they withdraw? 
We were of course in communication, from time 
to time, with Jurors and others ; yet, up to a fate 
period, we never heard a whisper about these 
withdrawals. Were they determined on by the 
respective artists after they had an intimation 
of the general character of the first voting in 
classes ? — when, amongst Englishmen, Land- 
seer was the only painter brought forward, and 
Gibson the only sculptor ; and Gibson had a 
second-class medal only awarded to him, and 
Mr. Labouebere, as we are informed and Re- 
lieve, insisted on withdrawing his name alto- 
gether rather than subject him to this degrada- 
tion. If this were the case, we cannot approve 
the proceeding : — it was a sacrifice of the na- 
tional to the personal — the great to the petty. 
All who had entered the arena should have held 
on to the issue, — and left the awards to justify 
themselves, if they could do so. — Athcnamm. 

The Graphic Society, which holds its pleasant 
meetings in the rooms of University College, has 
made a grant from its funds of 100 guineas to 
the Council of the College for the embellishment 
of the Flaxman Hall-. That Hall, some of our 
younger readers may be glad to be reminded, 
contains the models of Flaxman's best works ; 
and is beyond comparison the best place in 
which to study the genius, the peculiarities, and 
the method of our greatest English sculptor. — 
Atkenmum. 

There is lately published a Life of Luther, in' 
a series of forty-eight historical engravings, by 
GustavusKoenig, of which the Alhenatim says : 
— These plates are plates of no common in- 
terest, and the letter-press is such as is seldom 
written merely to explain a series of engraviDgs. 
The work, begun by Archdeacon Hare, was in- 
terrupted by his death, and is now continued, 
from his books of reference and notes, by Miss 
Winkworth. The chief authorities consulted 
have been the biographies of Luther written by 
Melanchthon, Mathesius, Meurer and Jurgens, 
the Reformer's own letters, and his precious 
volume of T able-Talk. Ranke, D'Aubign^, and 
Waddington have also been consulted by the 
editress with much care, and praiseworthy in- 
dustry. Honor to the hand that heaps but one 
stone more on the cairn that covers the hones of 
one of the Titans of the earth ! This miner's 
son was rough-tongned and coarse of speech, 
but of a lion heart and iron hand. 

The plates of this volume are unusually good. 
They are of the Albert Diirer style, elaborate in 
detail, and with no centre of interest; but are 
full of German honesty and sincerity — are cor- 
rect as to costume and manners — and are not 
unworthy of the subject. Can we say more ? 

Sir Charles Eastlake has returned from 

his first Continental tour as Keeper of the Na- 
tional Gallery, and has, it is said, effected cer- 
tain purchases at Florence that will materially 
contribute to make our Gallery a history of Art. 
To secure masterpieces is all but impossible; 
much however, may be done, and at comparative- 
ly small cost, to illustrate the progress and con- 
dition of the several schools of Art, and this, we 
believe, is what Sir Charles is endeavoring to 
do. — London Illustrated News. 

The London Art-Union plate for this year is 
the best they have ever had. It is called 
"Harvest in the Highlands," from Landseer. 



